THE MATERIALIST  CONCEPTION   OF  HISTORY
depend, correspond to a certain stage of development
of the productive forces. And when, as it is said in the
fifth proposition, " arrived at a certain stage of their
development, the material forces of production come
into conflict with the existing conditions of production ",
then the time has come for great historical changes to
take place. If these two sentences have any meaning
at all, they mean that the development of the productive
forces is the true motive power, the basic fact in history.
We certainly knew long ago that the discoveries of new
productive forces, such as fire, steam-power, electricity,
were most important events in human history and full
of grave consequences. We did not need Marx and his
theory to tell us that. What is new in his theory is the
promotion of the productive forces to the rank of first
cause.
Here again a Marxist might object: by development
of the productive forces we do not only mean their dis-
covery nor their being in general use; the term is to
be understood in a much larger sense. Expounding
Marx's historical theory, Cunow says: " The con-
stituents of the process of production, the co-operating
productive forces are the first to change. . . ." And he
hastens to explain that this not only means new technical
methods, for " an increasing or decreasing application
in the single branches of production of some well-known
technical method, the replacement of one branch of
production by another, or an increasing exploitation of
the forces of nature or of labour, may essentially change
the traditional mode of production. When the single
constituents of the process of production change, the
<mode of production itself changes/'l Of course ! For
1 Op. cit. vol. ii. p. 309.
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